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Mrs. Robb’s paper as chairman of the committee on Red Cross work was 
partly read at the Federation meeting and re-read at the Associated Alumnce. 
After the convention the paper was taken by Mrs. Robb for correction and has 
not been returned to the secretary, so it is impossible to publish it. Without 
the original paper the discussion would be unintelligible. Only the official 
action taken by the association, which followed the reading of the paper and the 
discussion, is here given. This is comprised in the following resolution which 
was presented by Miss Palmer, who said, in introducing it: 

In order to open the discussion I have been asked to submit a resolu¬ 
tion. First I want to say that although 1 am not an active nurse in service 
I am a member of the National Red Cross Society as an officer in our 
Rochester Branch. The work of our Red Cross, its motives, and objects are 
constantly brought before me in various ways simply through my official con¬ 
nection with the society. For that reason I think my feeling in this is perhaps 
a little different from, that of some others, and it seems to me that in con¬ 
sidering this whole subject of our Red Cross affiliation we should not lose sight 
of our relation to the Red Cross. It is not so much a matter of professional 
recognition as it is a question of patriotism and philanthropy. Now I want to 
read this resolution as a means of opening a discussion on this matter: 

“ Resolved 3 That the American Federation of Nurses affiliate in a body with 
the National Red Cross Society, and that nurses be nominated by this association 
to serve with the National Red Cross committee as outlined by the National 
War Relief Board.” 

With the exception of the substitution of the words “ the Nurses’ Associated 
Alumna: ” in place of the “ Federation of Nurses,” the resolution was adopted as 
read (the recommendation of the War Relief Committee being that a national 
Red Cross committee on nursing should be composed of fifteen members, nine 
of them nurses). 

STATE SUPERVISION OF NURSING SCHOOLS IN 
NEW YORK 

By ANNA L. ALLINE, R.N. 

Inspector of Nurse Training Schools. 

The training schools for nurses in the state of New York were, by 
the passing of the Nurse Practice Act, put on an educational basis by 
being placed under the authority of the state board which controls 
every educational institution of the state, whether it is a public school, 
college, or university, regardless of the course of study, whether it is 
kindergarten, mathematics, music, art, agriculture, medicine, or law. 

The word education encompasses the whole system. This system is 
called the University of the State of New York, and is governed by a 
Board of Regents consisting of eleven men elected at a joint session of 
the Senate and Assembly, men who have been active educators, leaders 
in educational matters. The Regents appoint a commissioner who has 
charge of the department. The work is classed under three heads, as 
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higher education, secondary, and elementary, each having an assistant 
commissioner in charge of the details of the work. The nursing division 
is classed as higher education and is looked after by the first assistant. 
Though the Regents are “ great men ” they are resident citizens of the 
various sections of the state and on hospital boards. They are keenly 
alive to hospital and training-school interests. Let me assure you they 
know of the nursing department in no superficial or general way, but 
they know and discuss it in detail. 

The interests of the schools are closely guarded, and the strength 
and power of this backing is telling more and more day by day, as 
school after school is made to feel that just and considerate measures 
are required which tend to improve the school, increase its benefits, and 
further the usefulness of the hospital. 

A large part of the new correspondence comes to the desk of the 
first assistant commissioner; to this he gives his personal attention. 
He also sees trustees, doctors, superintendents, or nurses who come in 
the interest of schools or nursing. As he is called from time to time 
to other cities he has investigated conditions of schools that were lax 
about meeting requirements. In other words, as he has to pass judgment 
on nursing matters, he intends to understand them and nothing passes 
over his signature unless he thoroughly believes in its policy. 

I have gone thus fully into the foregoing matter that you may un¬ 
derstand that the Board of Regents is no mere figure-head. I urge 
you to have the assistance of the State Board of Education if you can 
possibly do so. 

The examinations are handled in a special division of the department 
which has to do with that work alone. The Board of Examiners will 
report its work later, time need not be taken for it here. 

The Statistics Division has been trying to get its information in 
such shape as to make a valuable report, but it has not come in in a 
satisfactory way as yet. The blank has been revised again and I believe 
this year a fuller report will be given. These blanks are now being 
sent out, two to each school, that the school may keep one blank for 
reference and return the other to the department. The superintendent 
usually fills in these papers, but they must be certified to by the presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trustees. The points covered are the theoretical 
course, in a general way, the practical work somewhat in detail, numer¬ 
ous questions in regard to the faculty and pupils, and a few in regard 
to buildings and equipment. 

The Inspection Division of the department is the division in closest 
touch with the schools. The method of conducting this part of the 
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work is tlie same as that followed for all other educational institutions. 
Personal inspection is made of all registered schools once a year and 
reports placed on file. For schools in general, above the minimum 
standard, while they are constantly changing and steadily improving, 
one visit a year is all that is necessary, though frequently a consultation 
is asked for and other visits are made; but the work with these schools 
is the smallest part of the inspection service, as there are many schools 
that of necessity require many visits, and not only the school but the 
hospital officers and committees have to be interviewed. Sometimes it 
seems best to meet them at the hospital, again it may be wisest to meet 
them at their homes. As the work is constructive, not destructive, the 
situation is studied from all standpoints, the defects pointed out, and 
remedies suggested. When reports of such visits are made to the In¬ 
spection Division letters are sent to the hospitals commending whatever 
is noted as improvements and stating the suggestions that have been 
made for further development. Thus with the members of the com¬ 
mittee understanding the need and the letter formulating it in a way 
to be presented to the Board at the next meeting the chanceB are in 
favor of some definite action being taken. 

Any school seeking registration is cared for in much the same way, 
excepting that it goes to the first assistant commissioner instead of the 
chief of the Inspection Division. If the school meets the requirement of 
the statute the report is sent to the Regents with recommendations for 
registration, and awaits their sanction. If in any way it does not meet 
the requirement of the statute or regulations of the department, sug¬ 
gestions are made, as previously mentioned, and correspondence or 
probably another visit may be necessary before it can be recommended 
for registration. 

The points noted in inspection are in regard to the capacity of . the 
hospital and daily average of patients, the departments of service pro¬ 
vided and classes of patients served, the number of students enrolled, the 
number of graduate nurses employed, the number of nurses sent out 
for affiliation and the number received,—for how long a period and in 
what department,—amount of preliminary instruction during probation, 
general remarks on theoretical instruction in lectures and lessons, the 
hours on and off duty, day and night, length of vacation, the number 
of hours per week in class and lecture, and the amount of monthly 
allowance; the educational qualification, keeping records of all work 
of the students, reference library, and all matters pertaining to the 
home. These points are brought up one after another and noted for 
the regular report, but another purpose is accomplished which is fully 
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as valuable; it offers an opportunity to systematically cover all the 
essential matter relating to the course, and the students’ records need 
to be consulted and application blanks examined. Attention is called to 
all particulars where there seems to be any deficiency and often they 
are remedied at once. It is good for superintendents to view the whole 
field at one sitting so to speak; they see its varied and numerous parts 
often, but seldom consider it as a whole. Then a trip is made through 
the institution and the home. This reveals much that cannot be told 
on paper, but really puts one in touch with the true inwardness of things 
which speak for themselves, as to whether a place is wholesome or not. 
It is plain to be seen whether the inmates are patients or cases, whether 
the nurses are students or machines, and whether the superintendent 
is in charge of the institution or the institution in charge of the 
superintendent. 

With this constant and systematic visiting the schools are becoming 
known, the strong points and weak points are studied in themselves and 
compared with the standards, there is nothing gained by comparing 
one school with another, for the conditions are so unlike, but now that 
the standards have been fixed for certain essentials it is of great benefit 
to see where the course exceeds the requirements and what departments 
can be improved that the course may be rounded out in a practical and 
symmetrical way. That the nursing section might have all of the 
advantages afforded other bodies associated in the Education Depart¬ 
ment, Commissioner Draper was asked to appoint an Advisory Council. 
This favor he promptly granted, appointing four nurses well known as 
representing the best interests of the profession and familiar with the 
details of the various classes and kinds of schools. A medical man was 
appointed to represent the State Hospital for the Insane because of his 
intimate knowledge of their needs and great interest in their develop¬ 
ment. This Council meets from time to time on the call of the first 
assistant commissioner to discuss matters of importance in the inter¬ 
pretation of the law and adjusting the regulations to the best interests 
and needs of the school. As the members are located in various parts 
of the state it is a help to the inspector to consult them in local matters 
and to have more frequent interviews than would he possible by calling 
them all together as a committee. 

I he first aid demanded bv the registered schools was a general out¬ 
line of the course of study for their guidance. This was prepared by a 
special committee, printed, and distributed to all the schools. It did 
much in paving the way for a clear understanding of the law and 
application of better principles. The study and use of this syllabus 
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developed ideas of a more simple form of outline, and the bulletin was 
revised a few months ago. It presents an outline of a course, general 
in scope but conservative in its demands. It is closely followed in many 
schools and will be the basis of the courses worked out for the coming 
year in a large majority of the schools. Inspection revealed a great need 
of a simple form of records of students in their practical work and 
classes. In a number of schools there was no record at all and a change 
of superintendents meant more or less disastrous results for the nurses. 

A special committee appointed from the State Nurses’ Association 
made a most careful study of forms from the various schools and pre¬ 
pared a system of records simple but comprehensive, applicable to large 
or small schools. Models of the form prepared were printed and dis¬ 
tributed by the department to all schools. It has been quite universally 
adopted. As before stated the Examining Board has full charge of the 
examinations, but that subject must be given due consideration in the 
supervision of the schools. Registration is voluntarily sought by the 
schools, but sometimes that seems to be the only wish of the officers 
and no further thought of maintaining the standards or keeping the 
regulations seems to them necessary, and their responsibility of sending 
nurses to the Regents’ examination has never occurred to them. 
But not so with the Education Department. The following letter has 
been sent to schools which were not taking advantage of the examinations. 

Albany, May 3, 1909. 

To Superintendents of Nurse Training Schools: 

Schools registered with the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York agree to comply with the regulations governing the education of nurses 
under the Nurse Practice Act. One of the regulations of the Education De¬ 
partment governing nurse training requires final examination and the granting 
of the right to use the words “ registered nurse ” to all candidates passing said 
examination. Schools that do not send their students up for the state exam¬ 
ination are not meeting the requirements of the department nor are they 
carrying out the intent and purpose of the Nurse Practice Act. The value of 
registration of a school depends largely upon the proportion of students receiv¬ 
ing the degree of “ registered nurse.” The improvement in those schools which 
have made the greatest progress is due directly to registration. Schools in 
other states feel the good of it and are making improvements to meet our 
requirements to give their nurses the benefit of the use of the K.N. degree in 
order that they may obtain positions in nursing in our hospitals and organiza¬ 
tions. In many institutions nurses who have not the right to use the letters 
R.N. are debarred from positions. The R.N. title is also invaluable when seek¬ 
ing admission to city registries and to organizations such as the Red Cross. 

The degree R.N. for the private nurse is the strongest means of protecting 
the profession and the public against the fraudulent nursing often done by 
pupils dismissed from schools and against those who failed to complete the 
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course. It is also the surest means of ending the career of those institutions 
which have short courses and are without any hospital connections whatever. 
It should be the pride of every school to have all of its graduates receive the 
R.N. degree. 

All students admitted to registered schools should be made perfectly 
familiar with the Nurse Practice Act and what it stands for. They should 
be made to understand that they are expected to complete the full course which 
includes the state examination. It would be well if a statement in regard 
to this could be inserted in the contract which every nurse is required to sign 
when she is accepted as a member of the school. 

It appears to me that the responsibility in this matter rests upon the 
superintendent of the training school, and I am sure that you as superintendent 
will do everything in your power to build up the work of professional nursing 
to the end that incompetent and untrained nurses shall soon be wholly unable 
to deceive the public. 

May we ask for your hearty co operation in this matter. 

Yours respectfully, 

Augustus J. Downing, 
First Assistant Comm, of Education. 

The private duty nurses have been most reluctant to make the effort 
to register; their main argument has been that they could not see what 
good it would do them. Is it of no value to them to have their pro¬ 
fession standardized and legalized? The opportunity is offered them to 
stand with those of high ideals and aid in progressive measures or, if 
they so choose, to class themselves with untrained and dismissed nurses. 

The reports of the examination throw light on the character of 
instruction given. Taking the report of an entire class it can be clearly 
seen in what subjects their instruction was thorough or superficial, and 
as a rule the superintendent can tell when as a class her students have 
low marks in a subject whether it was the fault of the instructor, lack 
of time for study, or limited experience in the wards, and this gives her 
a forceful argument to use in correcting the defect. 

This general view suggests at least three factors important in con¬ 
ducting the work. First, the law', plain, simple, and practical, calling 
for proper education of the nurse and protection for the public. Second, 
a system carefully worked out by people of brains and training and con¬ 
stantly strengthened by further study. Third, the binding together of 
these various schools throughout the state making one great co-operative 
body. 

The third full canvass of the state is nearly completed. The progress 
on the whole is satisfactory and in many instances marvellous, the 
prospects are good. 

The statute as passed in the beginning still stands and there is no 
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immediate prospect of a change. It was not as high a standard in some 
respects as some of our states have, but was high enough to make it 
necessary for many schools to put forth their best efforts to reach it. 
When the majority of schools can maintain the established standard it 
will be time to consider making it higher. The most reasonable step 
to take next is better protection of what we have. The lawyer in the 
department is putting considerable study on this to find some way of 
strengthening it. 

There has been great improvement in the course of study, better 
application of theory to practical work, better methods of teaching are 
employed, instructors are selected for their ability to teach, and closer 
supervision of the practical work. Great improvements have been made 
in the homes; there are but very few bad homes. 

We talk of large and small schools, but size denotes nothing of 
character. A school obtaining its experience in a hospital having a 
daily average of fifty patients may have more of the essential depart¬ 
ments for a full course of training than a hospital having one hundred 
and fifty patients. We have, however, three classes of schools having 
very distinctive features, the general hospitals, the state hospitals for the 
insane, and the sanitariums. 

A number of our state hospital schools have made marked improve¬ 
ments. The nurses receive training for a specified time in each of the 
many departments of the hospital, giving them quite a varied experience. 
The theoretical course is greatly improved as the interest of the instruc¬ 
tors has been aroused. Graduate nurses instead of charge attendants 
have been placed in charge of wards where pupil nurses are in training. 
The nurses have a distinctive uniform and are grouped in a section of 
the home. The most promising feature of all was the creation of the 
position of superintendent of the training school. This will give women 
of ability and experience an opportunity to further the development of 
these schools much faster and more satisfactorily than heretofore. The 
state hospital schools are now offering post-graduate courses to general 
hospital nurses. This is an offer well worth considering, for the general 
hospital nurse is quite useless, if not actually harmful, in caring for 
mental cases. 

The sanitariums have many features most commendable for excellent 
training purposes. With the affiliations they have with other hospitals 
their course is most satisfactory. 

One school after another is reporting progress in obtaining a sufficient 
number of candidates able to meet the educational requirement. A 
number now are not troubled about the “ equivalent,” as their applicants 
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send in credentials for the one year high school course. The state hos¬ 
pitals have a surprisingly large number who fully meet the requirement. 

The matter of limiting the course to a two-year period proved to 
be a mistake. Only one school cut way down to the two-year course, but 
has now added two months; two others that cut down to two years and 
two months have since added two and three months. Surely there is 
little to fear from further trouble of this kind, and in the course of 
time the schools which have been injured will be restored to a more 
acceptable position. 

The truth must be brought to mind once more. It is the faithful 
nurse who has striven these many years to promote this great cause for 
God and humanity that deserves the credit for the standing of the 
profession to-day and its glorious past. To her we must look for still 
greater accomplishments in the future. As I go about the state and 
see the splendid work done by our true and loyal women, sacrificing all 
personal gain, daily giving their best to their chosen work, and see how 
much they have accomplished with often the dependence of the entire 
institutional force upon them, I do not, I cannot question the outcome 
of this great movement of state registration. Its value cannot be 
estimated. 

Having gained so much, and still remaining steadfast, progress 
must be the watchword now more surely than ever before. Why trouble 
ourselves about the reward of recognition ?—peace of mind in well doing 
is worth far more than demonstration or public acknowledgment. 

Miss Kanely (District of Columbia).—The work of the Nurses’ Examining 
Board in the District of Columbia is much less complex than the same work in 
any other state or territory, owing to the fact that the area of the District 
of Columbia is only seventy square miles, and that the number of nurses, 
registered and unregistered, graduate and non-graduate, does not (probably) 
exceed six hundred. Their standing, moral and professional, can thus be per¬ 
sonally ascertained in the large majority of cases, and this simplifies matters 
to a great extent. 

In the early days of registration a large percentage of those applying were 
entitled to register without examination, according to the law, and to those who 
could do so registration seemed to be desirable. But when it came to the class 
that were required to pass an examination, registration did not seem to be so 
ardently desired, at least not to the extent of forcing the average person to 
prepare for and undergo the ordeal of an examination. Consequently, nurses 
graduating from training schools in the District of Columbia since the passage 
of the law have not registered in great numbers, and do not seem to feel the 
title “ registered nurse ” to be of much importance. 

The examinations consist of a written test on five subjects: (1) anatomy 
and physiology; (2) materia medica and dietetics; (3) obstetrics and gynasco- 
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this month. The first time we had only six to take the examination, and last 
year we had thirty-three or thirty-five. The examining board is composed of five 
members, three nurses and two doctors, and a quorum is two nurses and one 
doctor. We meet once a year and have a session of three days with written 
examinations; no practical examination at all. 1 think we would be benefited 
if we did have a practical examination, but we would have to make some changes 
before we could have it. We feel greatly the need of a broader preparation 
of our pupils before they enter the hospital. We have a good bill. It was 
amended in 1907, giving us better requirements, better than we could live up to. 
We could not supply our hospitals with pupils under its requirements, so we 
have to be very liberal. We are feeling the need of school perfection and a 
uniform curriculum. All the smaller hospitals have been begging to adopt it, 
but we have not been able to get our superintendents together to settle upon 
the question. I think if we superintendents of training schools would meet 
together we could formulate something that would be more satisfactory. 

Miss Kditii P. Rommel (Minnesota).—Minnesota is still registering nurses 
under the waiver, so wo have no regular examination. Our nurses’ bill does not 
go into effect until 1910. This last year we had many more applications than 
we had before we got our bill.. They are beginning to see the importance of it 
and are registering under the waiver. We have examined nurses in practical 
work and registered them. The nurses that have come in as a rule have done 
very well in practical work. There have been 171 nurses registered and there are 
quite a large number of applications in now. 

At this point Miss Genevieve Cooke, first vice-president, assumed the chair. 

Miss Annie Dameu (New York).—Miss Alline's paper has covered the 
method of registration and informs you of the board which conducts the ex¬ 
amination. The board of examiners is nominated by the state association and 
appointed by the Regents of the University. They work under the department 
of education which is part of the university as now controlled. The department 
conducts the examinations, takes charge of all the applications sent by those who 
desire to take the examination. All the arrangements are made by the de¬ 
partment for conducting the examinations which are held twice a year in four 
different cities of the state, New York, Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo. The 
hoard meets twice a year to plan examinations and to assign examiners. Two 
are assigned to New York and one or two to other places. The majority of 
candidates come from New York City because we have so many schools there. 
With the increase in the number of applications the board has found it neces¬ 
sary to hold preliminary practical examinations in some of the larger schools 
in order to have any time given to practical work, which we deem so very 
important. The written examinations are held at the same time with those of 
the medical students. The examiners do not attend these examinations. Some 
one is assigned from the examining officials from the Albany department to 
conduct the written examinations. The afternoons are taken up with work 
in the hospitals of the city, two afternoons of the week. Candidates write in the 
morning and a certain number, as many as the hospital can handle, are sent 
to the hospital for practical examination in the afternoon. Each writes four 
mornings and takes practical examination one afternoon. In New York City 
there were 150 who took the last examination in practical work. The number 
is increasing. Tn January, 1906, there were only six who took the examination, 
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and in June there were sixty-four. They have been increasing until in June, 
1908, 200 took the examination in the state, and in February, 1909, there were 
237 who took the examination. Of those who took the examination in June 233 
passed and 27 failed, and in February 205 passed and 32 failed. The number 
passing is increasing. The subjects that the Virginia examiner found candidates 
stumbled over have been the same subjects in New York state. Diet-cooking 
and nursing of children were the dillieult subjects, and I think in the last 
examination in diet and cooking 80 per cent, failed. Over six thousand have 
registered in the state already. 

I have outlined the method of examination and I will now tell you how the 
examination papers are disposed of. The papers are all sent to Albany and 
there assigned for correction. The examination papers are numbered. After 
marking they are sent back to Albany and also a report to the secretary of the 
examining board. When they are compiled there is generally a meeting of the 
board and we are informed of the full number that have passed. The candidates 
are notified later. The applications are all sent out from the department of 
education and signed by the different members of the hoard and then returned 
to the department from which they were sent out. It is the only way we can 
handle the great number in New York state. It has increased the work of the 
department of education to a wonderful extent. 

The president, Miss Darner, then resumed the chair. 

Tiie President. —Is there any question to be asked of any member of the 
board, or any suggestion? Something that may be helpful to carry out the 
work of the examiners and some of the problems that come up in their states. 

Miss Form 1*. Rommel. — 1 would like to ask if there has been any pro¬ 
vision made for nurses not being residents of the state. What has been done 
for nurses who are not doing work in your own state? We arc getting applica¬ 
tions from all over asking us to register nurses and we have no provision in 
our state for doing so. We have been at a loss to know what to do in such 
cases. 

Miss Henderson. —We have had the same difficulty in Illinois. We con¬ 
sulted the attorney-general who read the law to us. The law says that non¬ 
resident nurses cannot register in Illinois unless registered under our registry 
laws. They might register in their own state; they could always do that. I 
think we all realize that there are weak points in our laws which we should 
work to remedy. I think each law should be read by our attorney-general to 
know where we are. 

Tiie President.— New York state has no reciprocity clause. It has a 
clause that none but resident nurses can take •the examination. The nurse must 
he a resident of the state in order to register. 

Miss Henderson.— Are there any states where non resident nurses are 
registered ? 

Mrs. E. Baldwin Lockwood (Connecticut).—To outsiders that come in 
it is of no value to them except as an honorary degree. A Connecticut degree 
does not amount to anything for her if she is in New York or any other state, 
hut many of our nurses wanted a Connecticut “ R.N.,” so it has been granted 
under those conditions that it is not lawful under other state laws. 

The President.— Of what value is it to a nurse in another state? 

Mrs. Lockwood.— Only to show that she is worthy of registration in Con¬ 
necticut if she is in a state that has no registration law. 
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Miss Cooke.— There are nurses in California who are registered in Maryland 
and it is not necessary they should go to Maryland to obtain that registration. 
I know an instance of Illinois nurses residing in California who feel badly 
because they cannot be registered in their own state. Maryland nurses do not 
have to go to Maryland to obtain registration to receive their “ R.N.” in 
Maryland. 

Miss Thompson.—I had my “R.N.” registered in New York state while 
working in California. 

Mbs. Freytag (Missouri).—Missouri has just passed a law which provides 
for registration of nurses from other states who shall present to the board of 
examiners a certified copy of the certificate of registration from any other state 
which the board shall deem equivalent to those of the state of Missouri. 

Miss Ahrens.- —1 would like to ask some one from Maryland to explain the 
kind of registration, whether they are registered from any state. 

Miss M. E. Lent. —We only register our own nurses. We have two exam¬ 
inations, one in June and another in October. Up to 1905 there were but five 
candidates and many registered as old nurses before our examinations began. 
Our nurses were allowed to register before examinations were held. 

Miss Ahrens.—I do not feel that my question has been answered. 1 ap¬ 
preciate the fact that nurses were registered without examination, but were 
they registered where they were residing in different parts of the country for a 
short time? 

Miss Lent.—Y es. 

Miss Eldredge. —May 1 ask the delegate from Washington state whether, 
where a nurse has a temporary residence, perhaps some years outside of the 
state, and her legal residence is in the state of Illinois, she can register at 
present? 

Mrs. Hickey. —In think in almost every state six months’ residence in the 
state affords her a legal residence in that state, but if you are in a state two or 
three years and your home is in another state it is not considered as your 
legal residence. When we were preparing our law to go to the legislature we 
found every state had that regulation unless the parties were students. I am 
speaking of students in this connection. According to our law which was 
passed and went into elfect in February only those nurses who were then resi¬ 
dents could pass without examination. Now all nurses will be required to take 
the examination. 

Tiie President.- —The legal residence of an unmarried woman is wherever 
she likes to claim it. It makes it very possible for those who are living in 
other states, if the law permits, to claim a legal residence and be registered. 
In New l'ork we have registered missionary nurses from Africa and we have 
sometimes registered women temporarily out of the state. We have to make 
sure that the legal residence they claim is their legal residence, that they have 
lived in New York state or were born there. That, of course, is under the 
waiver. Those training came up for examination immediately after graduating. 
They do not receive their state certificate until they have received their school 
diploma. 
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